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measuring the efficiency of instruction, standardized tests were given in writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic. The tests used were the Ayres Writing Scale (Gettys- 
burg edition), the Ayres Spelling Scale, and the Cleveland Arithmetic Tests. 

The next three chapters are devoted to the school children, studying the 
"Progress of the Children in the Schools, " "Individual Differences among the 
Children," and "The Children's Health." The chapter on health contains a 
great deal of concrete material and presents a careful analysis of the problem. 
The method of supervision of janitors, who are entirely free from control by 
the principal-teachers, seems to be responsible for some of the conditions 
criticized. In chapter ix, entitled "Buildings and Grounds," the survey staff 
makes use of the Strayer Score Card for City School Buildings. The remaining 
chapters of the book deal with the "High School," "Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance," and "Costs and Business Management." In the chapter 
on the high school a strong argument is presented for the establishment of a 
junior college. The fact that Boise is so isolated from institutions of higher 
learning serves to emphasize the need for this extension of the public-school 
system. 

As a whole, the book presents a very compact and well-organized survey. 
It is written in a style that can be appreciated by the average teacher or layman. 
As an example of a brief, clear school report it will be of interest to many 
superintendents and principals. 



French writer on child growth. — It is unfortunate that many excellent books 
on education which are written in foreign countries are inaccessible to American 
readers because of differences in language. Some large agency for selecting and 
translating outstanding foreign contributions would render a needed service. 
An example of such service is furnished by Mr. S. L. Eby in his translation of 
one of the works of an eminent French scientist, Dr. Godin. The translation 
of this book 1 introduces American readers to the work of a writer who has for 
years been a careful student of the science of education, and whose work has 
won recognition from the highest scientific societies in France. It also serves 
to direct the attention of American students to the trend of thought on the 
theory and practice of education in that country. 

One of the criticisms of many of the studies of the physical growth and 
development of children is that such studies have measured large groups of 
children for each age, computed the average or median for each group, and then 
used the results as norms for studying the development of an individual child. 
Such investigations have limited scientific value. The view presented by 
Dr. Godin is expressed as follows: 

The only physical measurements worth while are those which admit of compari- 
sons with previous states of development of the same individual. Such comparisons 

1 Paul Godin, Growth During School Age. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920. 
Pp.268. $3.00. 
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can be valid only when repeated measurements are taken at regular intervals. These 
repeated measurements are necessary in order to enable the teacher and educator to 
know the child intimately and profoundly; it makes possible a degree of individual- 
ization of education unknown in the past. In its final analysis successful direction 
of education depends largely upon its individualization. It is along this line that 
every child — the supernormal, the normal, and the subnormal — will be enabled to 
realize his whole self. The work here presented is an example of the method of the 
individualization of educational practice [p. 6]. 

The book is also a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the adolescent 
period. The detailed and scientific analysis of growth stands in rather striking 
contrast to the sketchy treatment given in many books. Two methods are 
particularly emphasized by Dr. Godin. The first is that measurements should 
be repeated semi-annually in order to make clear the principles of rhythm and 
alternation in growth. Much that is significant in development will be lost if 
measurements are taken less often. The second method which is emphasized 
throughout is that gross measurements mean little unless they are broken up 
by finer analysis. For example^ the growth in height loses much of its signifi- 
cance if registered only as total height. Such growth does not proceed in 
uniform fashion. The relative growth of the limbs, body, and head shows 
great variations at different ages. The relation of such segmental growth to 
pubertal changes is clearly marked. A scientific study of growth, therefore, 
must be far more analytical than has been customary if it is to be o'f the highest 
value. 

The first half of the book is an excellent exemplification of such a scientific 
analysis covering the period from birth to maturity. The adolescent years 
are treated in special detail. This section culminates in a chapter which 
formulates the laws of growth which are significant for the educator. The 
last half of the book is entitled "Applications to Education and Pedagogy." 
Dr. Godin does not leave the reader to draw his own applications, but, in a 
series of nine chapters, points out in considerable detail how the schools should 
make use of the laws of growth. The last chapter attempts to work out an 
"individual formula" of growth which will function in the diagnosis of 
individual cases. 

The language of the book is somewhat technical, a fact which is not 
entirely offset by the glossary at the end. An excellent series of charts and 
diagrams is provided. The book is worthy of careful reading by those inter- 
ested in the scientific study of child development. 



Educational principles. — 'The science of education like all new sciences 
can well afford to stop from time to time and take stock, thus orienting itself 
with the fundamental principles on which educational practice is built. Such a 
procedure is not so important with certain of the physical sciences. However, 



